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III. Church House 


(For picture see back cover) 


Church House, Westminster, London, temporary seat of the 
United Nations from August 1945 to March 1946, was opened 
by the British King and Queen in 1940, For the next six years it 
had a prominent role in the historical events of the era. 


Built for the administrative headquarters of the Church of 
England, it stands in Deans Yard in a district that has long been 
an important center in the life of England. Across the Yard 
stands Westminster Abbey, and rising majestically behind are 
the Houses of Parliament. Twice during the war years Church 
House was temporarily the home of the British Parliament and 
the scene of many important speeches of former Prime Minister 


Winston Churchill. 


The central debating chamber was destroyed in the ‘blitz’ 
shortly after completion and the chapel—a beautiful, two-story 
chamber panelled in light oak and having a choir gallery—was 
therefore converted into a meeting hall. Altered to seat the 
House of Commons, it was easily adapted for the plenary meet- 
ings and larger committee meetings of the United Nations 
Preparatory Commission. During the General Assembly session 
from January 10 to February 14, 1946, meetings of the Security 
Council, the first session of the Economic and Social Council and 
many committee meetings were held in this chamber. 


Other committees and sub-committees met in a smaller council 
chamber previously used by the House of Lords. Meetings of 
the Executive Committee and other larger committees were held 
in a spacious room overlooking the trees and grass of Deans 


Yard. 
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Message from 


DR. E. N. VAN KLEFFENS 


President of the Security Council 


Tue provisional rules of procedure of the Security Council provide that 
the President presides over the Council’s meetings and, under its authority, 
represents the Council in its capacity as an organ of the United Nations. 

Although this is a limitative description of the President’s functions, 
I feel sure it will not be deemed out of order for the present chairman to 
comply with a request of the Secretariat’s Department of Public Informa- 
tion by contributing this message to the United Nations Weekly Bulletin in 
his own name. 

The Security Council has been in continuous session during seven 
months in the course of which it has held fifty-two meetings. The session 


continues. 

The matters with which the Council has been called upon to deal were 
of varying character and importance. 

It is not for me to say whether the Security Council’s action has been 
good or bad, beneficent or harmful, whether it has conformed to legitimate 
expectations or fallen short of what the world had a right to anticipate. 

But I think recent developments show that the general tendency at 
present is to submit difficult matters to the Security Council, not to withhold 
them. Confidence in the Security Council thus does not appear to have 
lessened. 

Basically, confidence in the Security Council means confidence in the 
earnest will of the states represented on the Council to work together and to 
come to agreed solutions on the basis of a readiness to give and take. It is 
the instructions given to the representatives by their governments that de- 
termine the success or the failure of this great undertaking of the United 
Nations. 

May that confidence prove to be well-founded. If this wish were ful- 
filled, what a tremendous difference it would make to all the world! Hope 
would replace pessimism. It would have its effect on trade, on industry, on 
public welfare in all countries. It would, in short, be a yardstick of the 
world’s trust in its own future. 

A prerequisite is that nations and governments rid themselves of un- 
founded fear and suspicion, both very bad and dangerous counselors: a 
difficult but highly necessary process, calling for constant self-control. Is it 
too much to hope that great international meetings such as those of the 
Peace Conference, the Commission for the Control of Atomic Energy and 
the Security Council itself may make a decisive contribution to that end? 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


At its 52nd meeting held on August 7 at the Henry 
Hudson Hotel. the Securtry Councit discussed a let- 
ter to the President of the Security Council from the 
chairman of the Committee on the Admission of New 
Members dated August 2, 1946. 


The Security Council’s COMMITTEE ON MEMBER- 
sHIP held meetings on August 6, 8, 9 and 12, when it 
continued discussion of the Greek memorandum on 
the Albanian application and agreed on a list of seven 
questions to be submitted to the Albanian govern- 
ment. The Committee also considered the applications 
from Afghanistan, Transjordan and Ireland, and ap- 
proved a list of five questions to be forwarded to the 
Mongolian government in regard to its application 
(see page 3). 

The Acting Secretary-General received a cablegram 
from the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Sweden. 
dated August 9, applying for membership in the 
United Nations. 


The ComMMITTEE OF Experts of the Security Coun- 
cil held a closed meeting on August 12 at Hunter Col- 


lege. 


Meetings of the Apvisory Group OF EXPERTS ON 
ADMINISTRATIVE, PERSONNEL AND BUDGETARY QUES- 
TIONS were held throughout the week and examination 
was continued of the draft budgets for 1946 and 1947 
to be submitted by the Secretary-General at the forth- 
coming session of the General Assembly. 


On August 7, the HEADQUARTERS SITE COMMISSION 
announced the boundaries of a new proposed site. On 
August 12 the Commission met representatives of Con- 
necticut, Westchester County and the town of North 
Castle to discuss the implications of a change of boun- 
dary. A proposal to prepare a documentary film to be 
shown to the General Assembly illustrating the report 
on the selection of a site was favorably considered. 


The Temporary SuB-COMMISSION ON THE Eco- 
NOMIC RECONSTRUCTION OF DEVASTATED AREAS last 
week sent out field teams to make on-the-spot studies 


in Europe (see page 12). 


The WorkinG Committee of the Atomic ENERGY 
Commission held its fourth meeting at the Henry Hud- 
son Hotel on August 9 to discuss the Legal Advisory 
Committee’s request for instructions for the next stage 
of its work, It was agreed that in view of the present 
stage of the deliberations in other Committees the 
Legal Advisory Committee should postpone considera- 


tion of the topics contained in the list submitted by 
the Secretariat. 

ComMITTEE No. 2 of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion held its fifth meeting on August 6 and continued 
discussion of the U.S.S.R. proposal of a convention to 
prohibit the production and use of atomic weapons. 
It was agreed to postpone further discussion until it 
received the report on scientific control of atomic 
energy which it had asked the Scientific and Technical 
Committee to prepare. 

Informal meetings of the ScIENTIFIC AND TECH- 
NICAL COMMITTEE of the Atomic Energy Commission 
were held on August 6, 7, 8 and 9, and work was 
continued on the report for Committee No. 2. At 
the end of the meeting held on August 9 the Commit- 
tee adjourned for a week to permit the Chairman to 
prepare a preliminary draft report based on discussions 
and suggestions in foregoing meetings. 


> 


The meetings of the UNRRA CounciL in Geneva 
continued throughout the week and were mainly con- 
cerned with future policy in regard to the relief and 
rehabilitation of displaced persons on the cessation of 


UNRRA activities in Europe on December 31, 1946. 

The Far Eastern Councit or UNRRA continued 
to meet in Shanghai and to discuss the activities of 
CNRRA and the allocation of UNRRA supplies to 
China. 

The first meeting of a CONFERENCE BETWEEN THE 
Unirep NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES ON PER- 
SONNEL PROBLEMS was held on August 12 at Hunter 
College. The purpose of the Conference is to achieve 
a measure of uniformity in personnel standards among 
the various organizations. 


Ke 


The Acting Secretary-General has communicated to 
Member States two supplementary items submitted by 
the United States government for inclusion on the 
Provisional Agenda of the forthcoming session of the 
GENERAL AssEMBLY. They relate to the interpretation 
of Articles 11 and 12 of the Statute of the Internation- 
al Court of Justice, and to the carrying out of the 
provisions of Article 13. Articles 1] and 12 refer to 
the election of Judges for the Court. and Article 13 
refers to the development of international law and its 
codification. 


The SecRETARY-GENERAL, Trygve Lie, returned to 
New York August 12 after an official five-weeks tour 
which included visits to several European countries. 
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U. N. Membership Applications 


Noe applications for membership in the United 
Nations have been received from Albania, the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic, Afghanistan, Transjordan, 
Ireland, Iceland, Portugal, Siam and Sweden. 

They are being taken up by a Committee on Mem- 
bership in the order in which they were received. The 
Committee was established by the Security Council to 
help it in its function of recommending to the General 
Assembly what nations should be admitted. (See Vol- 
ume 1, Number 1 of the United Nations Weekly Bul- 
letin, page 12). The same 11 nations are represented 
on the Committee as are represented in the Council 
itself. 

The Committee devoted its first two meetings to 
discussing procedure. 

At its third meeting the Committee established a 
Sub-Committee consisting of the representatives of 
Australia, Egypt and Poland to draft a list of questions 
on which to request factual information in writing 
from interested governments. 


Greek memorandum 

On August 5 the representative of Greece submitted 
a memorandum relating to the application from Al- 
bania. It said that Albania has been in a state of war 
with Greece since October 28, 1940, and that this 
state of war is based on an Albanian decree of June 
9, 1940, supplemented by law No. 319 of July 4, 1940, 
unanimously passed by the Albanian Parliament. 

By the two treaties of Tirana of November 27, 1926, 
and November 22, 1927, Albania closely linked its 
destinies to Italy, it stated, and Albania carried out a 
ruthless policy of denationalization of the Greek pop- 
ulation of Northern Epirus. 

Greece declared war on Albania by royal decree 
under date of November 10, 1940, and “this decree 
is effective as long as the questions arising out of the 
state of war with Albania have not been settled, and 
especially the question of Northern Epirus which 
Greece considers as an integrant part of her territory.” 

“The much-advertised  pro-allied ‘underground 
movement’ in Albania . . . primarily aimed at the 
extermination of the Greek population within the 
Albanian border in order to frustrate Greece from 
her rightful claim to Northern Epirus,” the mem- 
orandum stated. 

The persecution of the Greek population was con- 
tinued under the present regime of Enver Hoxha, and 
hundreds of Greeks have been deported to Northern 
Albania, where they are held in concentration camps, 
it continued. “The lists of the imprisoned and ex- 
ecuted without even a sham trial are daily growing in 
alarming proportions,” it added. 

Since early 1946 no less than 21 frontier incidents 
on the Greek-Albanian frontier took place, and 
the “hostile activities reached their climax on July 
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7, 1946, when an attack in force was launched against 
the Greek frontier post No. 13 of Skipi,” it stated. 

It continued: “In the view of the Greek government 
the foregoing clearly points out that the time has not 
come for Albania to enter the United Nations. She 
does not qualify as a peace-loving nation, which is a 
sine qua non prerequisite, nor can she be considered 
as offering guarantees to carry out her undertakings 
under the United Nations Charter, as was proved by 
her aggressive policy towards Greece as well as other 
nations... 

“The Greek government therefore formally oppose 
the membership of Albania to the United Nations 
as long as no settlement has been worked out and 
normal relations restored between the two countries. 
The Greek government are preparing to raise the 
question of the Greek-Albanian relations and the ter- 
ritorial claim on Northern Epirus at the Paris Peace 
Conference and the Big Four Council of Foreign 
Ministers. 

“The above decision of the Greek government con- 
stitutes an overriding reason for postponing any 
consideration of the application of Albania to member- 
ship in the United Nations until the Greek-Albanian 
relations and the Greek territorial claims on Northern 
Epirus have received due consideration from the Paris 
Peace Conference which is at present meeting and the 
Big Four Council. . .” 

At the fifth meeting of the Membership Committee 
on August 8, the representative of Australia, Paul 
Hasluck, said the Greek memorandum made accusa- 
tions against Albania which, if proven, would cause 
doubts as to the peace-loving character of the Al- 
banian government. He thought the Albanian repre- 
sentative in New York should be given an opportunity 
to reply to these charges in writing and that until 
then the Committee should postpone consideration of 
the Greek memorandum. 


Application supported 


The representative of the U.S.S.R., Alexei N. 
Krasilnikov, said the charges contained in the Greek 
memorandum were unfounded. He pointed out that 
the statement in the memorandum that Albania had 
been in a state of war with Greece since October 28. 
1940, and that this state of war was based on the 
Albanian decree of June 9, 1940, was incorrect. War 
had been declared on Greece on orders of Italy by the 


. Quisling government of Albania and not by the pres- 


sent democratic government. “We must differentiate,” 
he said, “between acts committed by Fascist Quisling 
governments and the policy of democratic govern- 
ments.” 

Mr. Krasilnikov quoted a letter by Mussolini to 
Hitler which said that Albanian battalions sent 
against Greece refused to fight and had to be disarmed 





and sent to the rear. It was not correct, he continued, 
to say that the underground resistance movement in 
Albania began only in 1943 when the Axis was al- 
ready on the defensive, as stated in the memorandum. 

According to documents at the disposal of the 
Soviet delegation, the Albanian resistance movement 
organized 10 raids against enemy lines of communica- 
tions alone in 1941, he said. Fifteen raids on enemy 
freight trains were made by Albanian partisans in 
the same year, and they also destroyed numerous 
enemy ammunition dumps. 

Albanian partisans inflicted severe casualties on 
Italian troops, Mr. Krasilnikov said. In 1942, when 
the Albanian partisans liberated several regions, a 
General Council of National Liberation was estab- 
lished in Albania. Its army of 70,000 was attacked 
in 1943 and 1944 by several crack German divisions. 
If no Albanian resistance movement had existed these 
German troops could have been used against the 
other allies. 

Thus the Albanian partisans helped to a great ex- 
tent not only Greece but also all the other allied 
armies, the Soviet representative stated. He added 
that Albania was liberated from the Germans solely 
by the efforts of the Albanian liberation army; 28,000 
Albanian partisans were killed, and 12.000 wounded; 
48,000 Albanians were sent to concentration camps 
in Germany. 

The territorial claims against Albania, mentioned in 
the Greek memorandum, stood in no connection with 
the legal and moral right of Albania to be admitted 
to the United Nations, continued Mr. Krasilnikov. 

The Greek memorandum was based not on facts but 
on false accusations against the Albanian people, he 
said: the real facts were that the Albanian people 
helped to a great extent not only the cause of Greece 
but also of all the allied countries; the Albanian 
people deserved by their record to be among the 
family of the United Nations. 


Suggests questions 


The representative of the United Kingdom, Valen- 
tine G. Lawford, stated that the Greek memorandum 
was not confined to the aspects mentioned by the 
representative of the U.S.S.R. The memorandum 
cast doubts on the peace-loving character of the Al- 
banian government by mentioning, for instance, that 
regular Albanian units had attacked Greek frontier 
posts. The Committee should address questions to the 
Albanian representative based on this part of the 
Greek memorandum to ascertain how these Greek 
charges affected the peace-loving nature of the Al- 
banian government. 

The representative of France, F. de Rose, said the 
Soviet representative had proved satisfactorily that 
the Albanian people participated with all the means 
in their possession in the war against the Axis. 
France was in great sympathy with the Albanian ap- 


plication as the French Republic had a government 
composed of representatives of the resistance move- 
ment within and outside France. 


The main question the Committee had to solve, said. 


Mr. de Rose, was whether the present Albanian gov- 
ernment furnished the necessary guarantees of being 
a peace-loving government, able and willing to com- 
ply with all obligations contained in the Charter of 
the United Nations. This main question was of a legal 
character. 

The representative of Poland, Jerzy Michalowski, 
pointed out that the Albanian application stated that 
Albania was willing to carry out all the obligations 
of the Charter and did not mention any territorial dis- 
putes. It was therefore clear that this statement in 
the Albanian application covered the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes. 

The representative of the United States, Hayden 
Raynor, agreed with the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
that it would be of advantage to postpone further 
consideration of the Greek memorandum until de- 
tailed information had been received from the Al- 
banian representative in New York. 


Seven questions asked 


At the next meeting the Committee approved the 
following questions to be put to the Albanian repre- 
sentative in New York: 

1. Does Albania consider itself in a state of war 
with Greece? 

2. If so, how, in the view of the Albanian govern- 
ment, is this state of war to be ended? 

3. Is Albania prepared to accept the peaceful 
means of settlement provided by the Charter of the 
United Nations in connection with any territorial 
claims or other disputes with another state? 

4. Has the Albanian government terminated the 
treaties existing between Albania and other states 
prior to April 7, 1939? 

5. What is the attitude of Albania towards a con- 
tinued validity of treaties and agreements in effect 
at that date between Albania and others now Members 
of the United Nations? 

6. Can the Albanian government give information 
on the following matters which have been drawn to 
the attention of the Committee? 

a. The report of 21 incidents on the Greek-Al- 

banian frontier since early 1946, listed in the an- 

nex to the Greek memorandum transmitted to the 

Acting Secretary-General of the United Nations on 

August 5. 

b. The report that on May 15, 1946, two British 

warships were fired on by batteries on the Al- 

banian coast. 

c. The report of the seizing of Greek citizens and 

their detention in Albanian concentration camps. 

Denial of access to these camps of representatives 

of the International Red Cross and alleged ill-treat- 
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ment of the inmates (as listed in the Greek memo- 

randum of August 5). 

What representations have been made by other 
governments in respect of the above mentioned mat- 
ters and what action has the Albanian government 
taken in regard to these representations? 

7. In addition, it would assist the Committee in 
making its report to the Security Council if it could 
be supplied with official information regarding the 
results of the general election of December 2, 1945, 
including the total number of electors enrolled, the 
number of electors who cast votes, the distribution 
of votes. 

During the discussion of these questions in the 
Membership Committee, it was observed by several 
Members in connection with question 5, that it was 
of course understood that according to usual practice 
and the terms of the agreements and treaties them- 
selves, the Albanian government is always free to seek 
termination or renegotiation of such treaties and 
agreements after having affirmed its recognition of 
their validity. 

While the Committee felt it was necessary to ask 
for additional information, it pointed out that the 
asking of the questions was not in any way an ex- 
pression of opinion by the Committee on Albania’s 
application. The Albanian representative was request- 
ed to reply as soon as possible. 


Discussion of Mongolia 


When the Membership Committee began considera- 
tion on August 6 of the application of the People’s 
Republic of Mongolia, the delegate of China said: 
“The Mongolian People’s Republic was until only a 
few months ago a part of China, known as Outer 
Mongolia. Her independence is granted by China. 
Because of this fact, China would be the first nation 
to welcome her into the United Nations. 


“While we sincerely desire her entry into the orga- 
nization, the Chinese delegation feels that a delay of 
the consideration of the question for a year or so may 
be advisable. Until now, she has exchanged no envoys 
with any nation except perhaps the Soviet Union. 
This may be an indication that she is not yet ready to 
take her place as a member of the world community. 

“China will be glad to give full support to the 
application of the Mongolian People’s Republic for 
admission when the proper time comes.” 

The Chinese representative stressed that his gov- 
ernment in asking for a postponement of the Mon- 
golian application was not opposed to the admission 
of the Mongolian People’s Republic on principle. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. spoke in favor 
of the Mongolian application. He stated that the 
People’s Republic of Mongolia was a young, inde- 
pendent and democratic country, only 25 years old. 
Nevertheless, it contributed greatly to the common 
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struggle of the United Nations against Fascist aggres- 
sion, particularly against Japan. The Mongolian 
people suffered from Japanese aggression for long 
years before Pearl Harbor. Beginning with the year 
1931, the Mongolian Republic, together with the Red 
Army, took active part in the struggle against Jap- 
anese aggression and by doing so contributed to a 
great extent to prevent the spread of Japanese aggres- 
sion against the U.S.S.R. and China. 


In World War Il 


Mongolia also took an active part in World War 
II. It materially aided the Red Army with agricul- 
tural goods, horses and other supplies and on August 
10, 1945, declared war on Japan and again took ac- 
tive part in the war on the side of the United Nations 
by sending an army of 80,000 into the field. The 
material losses of the Mongolian army alone amount- 
ed to about $50,000,000. The Mongolian army 
suffered casualties of 2,000 officers and men. 

The observer of the Chinese government, continued 
the Soviet representative, had been completely satisfied 
as to the orderly and democratic character of the 
Mongolian plebiscite on independence. On January 
12, 1946, the Republic of China had recognized the 
independence of the Mongolian People’s Republic and 
on February 12, 1946, a treaty of friendship was con- 
cluded between the two countries. It was the duty of 
the United Nations to open Mongolia to all United 
Nations by admitting it to the organization of the 
United Nations, he said. 

In reply, the Chinese representative said the 
statement that Mongolia had been so far shut off from 
the world was not correct. For many generations, he 
said, Mongolia, through China, had been in active 
contact with the rest of the world. 

The representative of the United States stated that 
his delegation had an open mind on the application 
of Mongolia. The information available was incon- 
clusive regarding the ability of its government to 
observe the provisions of the Charter. He stressed the 
necessity for further information on this remote terri- 
tory, practically unknown to the rest of the world, and 
stated that the United States delegation reserved its 
position until such further information would be forth- 
coming. 

The representatives of Egypt and Australia declared, 
too, that they had open minds in relation to the 
Mongolian application and, agreeing with the repre- 
sentative of the United States, stressed the necessity 
for further information. 

The representative of the United Kingdom joined 
other members of the Committee in stressing the need 
for additional information. 

At the meeting at which the questions to Albania 
were approved, the Committee asked its Sub-Commit- 
tee to draw up a similar list of questions to be trans- 
mitted to a representative of Mongolia. 





Economic and Social Council Agenda 


Twenty items on provisional list 


Tue Provisional Agenda for the third session of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
contains 20 items. The session will open at Lake 
Success, Long Island, New York, on September 11. 
Following is the agenda with brief explanatory notes: 

1. Adoption of the Agenda. 

2. The International Refugee Organization—in- 
cluding a review of comments of members on the 
draft Constitution. Report of the Committee on 
Finance and preliminary report of the Secretary- 
General on plans for interim measures. 

The report of a Special Committee on Refugees and 
Displaced Persons was presented to the Economic and 
Social Council at its second session in New York. 
The Council resolved to recommend to the General 
Assembly the establishment of a non-permanent or- 
ganization to be called the International Refugee 
Organization, a specialized agency related to the 
United Nations. A draft constitution was drawn up 
for submission to the Members of the United Nations 
for their comments. 

The Council established a Committee on the 
Finances of the Organization, the functions of which 
were to prepare, in the light of the draft constitution, 
provisional administrative and operational budgets 
for the first financial year of the Organization, and 
scales according to which contributions to these 
budgets might be allocated equitably among the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. The Committee will sub- 
mit its report to the President of the Council and to the 
Secretary-General, and it will be considered by the 
Council. 

In addition, the Council adopted a resolution recom- 
mending that the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations take such steps as might be appropriate to 
plan, in consultation with UNRRA and the Inter- 
Governmental Committee on Refugees, the initiation 
of the work of the Refugee Organization. 

The Economic and Social Council will be particularly 
concerned with interim measures relating to refugees 
and displaced persons which will have to be taken be- 
fore the advent of the Organization. 

It also remains for the Council to review the com- 
ments of the Members of the United Nations on the 
draft constitution and submit it to the General As- 
sembly at its next session. 

3. Preliminary report of Temporary Sub-Com- 
mission on Economic Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas. 

This 20-Member Sub-Commission began its work 
in London on July 29 and as soon as its preliminary 
report is completed the Economic and Social Council 
will consider it. Two working groups have been 


formed—one for Europe and Africa and one for the 
Far East. Field teams left last week-end for eastern, 
western and southern Europe (see page 12). 


4. Report of Committee on Negotiations with 
Specialized Agencies. 

This Committee was set up by a resolution of the 
Economic and Social Council on February 15, 1946, 
to implement Article 47 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. Draft agreements with the International 
Labour Organisation, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization and Food and 
Agriculture Organization have already been approved 
by the Economic and Social Council and await ap- 
proval by the General Assembly and by the general 
conferences of the agencies. At this session the Com- 
mittee will also report on negotiations with other 
specialized agencies. 

5. Election of Members of commissions. 

With the exception of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, which is fully constituted, the commissions of 
the Economic and Social Council have so far been 
“nuclear,” consisting of nine members each. When 
fully constituted by the proposed election, the Economic 
and Employment Commission, the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission and the Commission on the 
Status of Women will consist of 15 Members each; 
the Statistical Commission, 12 Members, and_ the 
Commission on Human Rights and the Social Com- 
mission, 18 Members each. 

With a view to securing a balanced representation 
in the various fields covered, the Secretary-General 
will consult with the governments elected to be repre- 
sented on each commission before the representatives 
are finally nominated by these governments and con- 
firmed by the Council. 

6. Secretary-General’s Report on Assistance to 
FAO. 

A resolution of June 21 requested the Secretary- 
General to offer all possible assistance to the Director- 
General of FAO, at all stages, in making a survey and 
in preparing proposals concerning long-term interna- 
tional machinery with reference to food. This question 
is on the agenda of a meeting to be held by the FAO 
in Copenhagen on September 2, and the Secretary- 
General’s report will be prepared for the Council in 
the light of this meeting. 

7. Request to General Assembly for authoriza- 
tion of the Council to request advisory opinions 
of International Court of Justice. 

Under Article 96 of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions the General Assembly or the Security Council 
may request the Court to give an advisory opinion on 
any legal question. Other organs of the United Na- 
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tions. including the Economic and Social Council, as 
well as specialized agencies may also request advisory 
opinions on legal questions arising within the scope 
of their activities if they are authorized to do so by 
the General Assembly. 


8. Transfer to the United Nations of functions 
and powers previously exercised by the League of 
Nations under the International Conventions on 
Narcotic Drugs of January 23, 1912; February 19, 
1925: July 12, 1931, and June 26, 1936. 


The Economic and Social Council is called on to 
submit to the General Assembly recommendations 
concerning the measures required to ensure uninter- 
rupted exercise of the functions vested in the League 
of Nations, by virtue of international agreements, re- 
lating to the international control of narcotic drugs. 
The League is carrying on this work until a transfer to 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs is effected. The 
Commission is scheduled to meet in November. 


9. Report of the Secretary-General on the Inter- 
national Health Conference. 


The Secretary-General will submit a report on the 
Conference which met in New York under the auspices 
of the Economic and Social Council from June 19 to 
July 22. 1946, to establish the World Health Organiza- 
tion. The report is now in preparation. 


10. Transfer to the United Nations of non-poli- 
tical functions and activities of the League of 
Nations not covered by other items. 

Non-political activities of the League of Nations 
include work in the social field (child welfare, pre- 
vention of traffic in women and children, suppression 
of obscene publications, etc.) and in the economic 
and communications field. The transfer of the ac- 
tivities of the League as regards narcotics and health 
are covered by the two previous items. 


11. Report of the Standing Committee on Non- 
Governmental Organizations. 


The function of this committee is to review appli- 
cations for consultative status submitted by non- 
governmental organizations, and to make recommen- 
dations to the Economic and Social Council. It has 
already been decided to include the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, the International Co-operative Alli- 
ance and the American Federation of Labor in 
category (A) which grants the widest consultative 
privileges. The Committee, which will meet from 
September 11 on, will report on the applications of 
other non-governmental agencies. To date 76 appli- 
cations have been received. 


12. Report on the Fiscal Commission by the 
Committee on Organization of the Council. 


13. Report on the Demographic Commission by 
the Committee on Organization of the Council. 


14. Report on the Co-ordination Commission by 
the Committee on Organization of the Council. 
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The Committee on the Organization of the Council 
will report on these three additional commissions 
whose establishment was recommended by the Pre- 
paratory Commission in London, approved by the 
General Assembly, but postponed in favor of more 
urgent business. 


The Committee itself, which consists of representa- 
tives of all 18 Member States of the Economic and 
Social Council. was established by the Council on 
January 29, 1946, to consider and report on the es- 
tablishment of commissions enumerated in the Pre- 
paratory Commission’s report. 


15. United Kingdom proposal on the League 
loans. 


The United Kingdom proposed to the second ses- 
sion of the Economic and Social Council that the 
Council should exercise the technical functions vested 
in the Council of the League of Nations in connec- 
tion with certain international loans issued under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. The matter was 
deferred until the third session of the Council. The 
loans in question were for Austria, Bulgaria, the 
Municipality of Danzig, the Free City of Danzig, 
Estonia, Greece and the Kingdom of Hungary. They 
dated from 1923 to 1934. 

16. Belgian proposal concerning the League of 
Red Cross Societies. 

This proposal was on the agenda of the last session 
of the Economic and Social Council but was post- 
poned. The draft recommendation states in substance 
that since the League of Nations had a provision to 
promote the establishment and co-operation of duly 
authorized voluntary Red Cross organizations, which 
provision is not included in the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Council should make specific proposals 
along this line. 

17. Arrangements for co-operation with the Se- 
curity and Trusteeship Councils. 

The Charter provides that the Economic and Social 
Council may furnish information to the Security 
Council and must assist the Security Council on its 
request; also that the Trusteeship Council, when ap- 
propriate, shall avail itself of the assistance of the 
Economic and Social Council and of the specialized 
agencies in matters with which they are concerned. 

18. Terms of reference of sub-commissions of 
the Economic and Employment Commission. 

19. United Kingdom proposal on the composi- 
tion of sub-commissions of the Economic and 
Employment Commission. 

The Sub-Commissions referred to are those on Em- 
ployment and Economic Stability, on Economic De- 
velopment and on Balance of Payments, establishment 
of which was authorized at the last session. The United 
Kingdom proposal refers specifically to the number of 
Members on each, and the manner of their appointment. 

20. Payment of expenses of members of the 
Commissions. 





ILO Record and Program 


Organization begins new Chapter 


Tue International Labour Organisation this fall will 
enter upon its twenty-eighth year as an international 
agency devoted to the furthering of social justice. At 
the same time, it will be beginning its first year as 
one of the specialized agencies brought into relation- 
ship with the United Nations under the terms of the 
Charter. 


The ILO was the first agency to enter into negotia- 
tions with representatives of the Economic and Social 
Council to define the terms of its association with the 
United Nations. The Organisation brought to these 
discussions its 27-year record of achievement in the 
development of international conventions binding its 
member states to improve their conditions of labor. 


The agreement drafted by the representatives of 
the Economic and Social Council and the ILO was 
approved by the Council in June. In a few weeks it 
will come before the General Assembly of the United 
Nations and the General Conference of the ILO for 
final approval. When this approval has been given, 
the Organisation will take its place within the new 
international structure. pledged—in the words of its 
Conference last year in Paris—to full co-operation 


Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, President of the 
Economic and Social Council, signing the draft agree- 
ment between the United Nations and the Internation- 
al Labour Organisation. Mr. G. Myrddin Evans, 
oo of the Governing Body, signed for the 
ILO. 


with the United Nations in pursuance of the object- 
ives set forth in the Charter, in the ILO’s Constitution 
and in the Declaration of Philadelphia of 1944 in 
and in the Declaration of Philadelphia of 1944 which 
redefined the aims and purposes of the Organisation. 


The ILO brings to its new association with the 
United Nations a rich experience of international co- 
operation upon which the United Nations may draw, 
and upon which indeed the United Nations and some 
of the new specialized agencies have already drawn 
in developing their constitutional instruments and 
their regulations. As an autonomous part of the 
League of Nations system with its headquarters in 
Geneva for many years, and as an agency which had 
intimate connections with the international effort to 
assure peace in the inter-war period, the ILO has 
learned many of the lessons of international organiza- 
tion. 


Record of achievement 


Perhaps no other agency in as relatively brief an 
existence has been responsible for the adoption of as 
many international instruments as has the ILO. Since 
its first general Conference in 1919, the Organisation 
has provided machinery for the drafting and approval 
of 76 international labor conventions which cover 
many of those conditions of life and work which lend 
themselves to international regulation. In the same 
period it has drawn up and approved 78 formal Recom- 
mendations which have gone to member governments 
for their consideration in framing national laws and 
regulations. Fifty-two of the Conventions are cur- 
rently in force, and a total of 921 ratifications have 
been registered. 


The worth of the,ILO to the governments and 
people of the world cannot, however, be measured 
only in terms of the number of Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted, and by the number of 
countries ratifying each Convention. The ratification 
of a Convention by a country means in most cases 
that the people of the ratifying country will benefit 
from the changes in national legislation that must 
be made as a result of the ratification, but the stand- 
ards established in the Conventions serve other pur- 
poses as well. For countries in which their immediate 
implementation is not feasible, they represent a goal 
to be sought, and for the more advanced countries 
whose standards are superior to those defined in the 
Conventions, they provide a measure of guarantee 
against the worsening of standards under the pressure 
of economic distress. 
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There has been much testimony, too, to the ILO’s 
value other than as a means of establishing interna- 
tional labor standards. The periodical conferences 
of the Organisation, bringing together as they do the 
representatives of government, management and _la- 
bor, provide machinery for tripartite co-operation 
on the highest level. Through this machinery, man- 
agement and labor have the opportunity to contribute 
their practical experience to the framing of instru- 
ments that have direct effect on national legislation. 
At the same time, the conferences and the various 
other parts of the Organisation provide platforms 
from which direct appeals may be addressed to the 
world’s attention. 

The machinery through which the ILO works was 
constructed in broad outline when its Constitution 
was written at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. In 
the intervening years, its practices and procedures 
have been developed and refined, and today the Con- 
stitution is in process of revision with a view to re- 
modeling and re-equipping the Organisation to dis- 
charge its responsibilities more effectively. 

The Organisation’s structure has three basic parts: 
the International Labour Conference, the Governing 
Body and the International Labour Office. The In- 
ternational Labour Conference, meeting usually 
at annual intervals, is its highest authority. The 
Conference is attended by national delegations com- 
prising two government representatives, and one rep- 
resentative each of management and labor, together 
with their advisers. It formulates international social 
standards in the form of international labor con- 
ventions, and recommendations, and expresses its 
opinions in resolutions on matters which it regards as 
falling within its competence. 

In addition to the general sessions of the Con- 
ference, there has been a series of sessions devoted 
exclusively to the drafting of international maritime 
labor standards. Technical conferences to draft pro- 
posals for submission to full sessions of the Confer- 
ence are also occasionally convened, and Regional 
Conferences are held from time to time. 


Force of conventions 


Under the obligations imposed by the Constitution, 
the member countries are required to bring Conven- 
tions adopted by the Conference to the attention of 
their competent national authorities for possible ratifi- 
cation. If a country ratifies a Convention, it is then 
obliged to take measures to bring its legislation into 
line with the Convention’s provisions, and to report 
annually on these measures. Machinery is available 
to enforce the application by a country of the terms 
of any Convention it has ratified. 

Unlike Conventions, Recommendations are not in- 
tended to be considered for possible ratification, but 
the member states are under obligation to consider 
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Governments holding non-elective seats on the 
Governing Body are Belgium, Canada, China, 
France, India, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. Those holding 
elective seats are Australia, Brazil, Chile, Egypt, 
Mexico, Peru, Poland and Sweden. 


The employer members are D. S. Erulkar, In- 
dia; Sir John Forbes Watson, United Kingdom; 
W. Gemmill, South Africa; Li Ming, China; 
H. C. Oersted, Denmark; Pierre Waline, France; 
Fernando Yllanes Ramos, Mexico, and J. D. 


Zellerbach, United States. 


The labor members are Gunnar Andersson, 
Sweden; Percy R. Bengough, Canada; Chu 
Hsueh-fan, China; Sir Joseph Hallsworth. 
United Kingdom; Léon Jouhaux, France; A. E. 
Monk, Australia; Vicente Lombardo Toledano, 
Mexico; and Robert J. Watt, United States. 


The chairman of the Governing Body is G. 
Myrddin Evans, C.B., Deputy Secretary of the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service of the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Zellerbach and Mr. Jou- 


haux are vice-chairmen. 


The Office was established at Geneva in 1921, 
but, since 1940, its working headquarters has 
been at Montreal, only a small staff being main- 
tained at Geneva. Branch offices are situated at 
Washington, London, Paris, New Delhi and 
Shanghai. Correspondents who report to the 
headquarters are maintained in seventeen coun- 
tries. 


them with a view to effect being given to their provi- 
sions by legislation or other action. 

Both Conventions and Recommendations have to be 
passed by the Conference by a two-thirds majority of 
the votes cast. 

The matters with which the Conventions deal cover 
a wide range including hours of work; minimum age 
for employment; working conditions of women and 
young workers; workmen’s compensation; social in- 
surance; minimum wage-fixing machinery; social 
standards in non-self-governing territories: holidays 
with pay; safety provisions; statistics, and subjects 
relating to migration. 

In June of this year a precedent was set with the 
adoption of a convention fixing an international mini- 
mum wage for seamen. This Convention forms part of 
an International Maritime Code embodying twenty- 
four Conventions. 

Among the duties of the delegates to the Conference 
is the election at three-year intervals of a considerable 
part of the membership of the Governing Body, which 
functions as an executive council of the Organisation. 
The Governing Body comprises the representatives of 
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16 governments, 8 management members and 8 labor 
members. Eight of the government seats are assigned to 
the 8 states of chief industrial importance, and are 
not elective. The other 8 are filled by governments 
elected by the government delegates in balloting in 
which the 8 non-elective governments do not take part. 
The management and labor members are elected by the 
management and labor delegates, respectively. 


Organization scheme 


The Governing Body’s responsibilities include the 
selection of items for the agenda of the Conference, 
with the exception of items fixed by the Conference 
itself; the appointment of the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office; and the general supervision of 
the work of the Office and the various committees 
and commissions which supplement the principal 
organs of the Organisation. 


The third basic part of the Organisation’s apparatus 
is the International Labour Office, whose function is 
that of a permanent secretariat. The Office collects 
and distributes information, prepares documents on 
the items of the agenda of the Conference, assists gov- 
ernments in the drafting of laws and regulations, con- 
ducts such special investigations as may be ordered 
by the Conference or the Governing Body, provides 
machinery to assist in ensuring the effective applica- 
tion of Conventions, and issues a variety of periodicals 
and other publications dealing with problems of 
industry and employment. 


The commissions and committees whose purpose is 
to assist in furthering the work of the Organisation in 
specific fields include the Joint Maritime Commission, 
the Committee on Accident Prevention, the Permanent 
Agriculture Committee, the Committee on Industrial 
Hygiene, the Committee on Women’s Work, the Com- 
mittee on Social Policy in Dependent Territories, the 
International Development Works Committee, the Per- 
manent Migration Committee, the Committee of Sta- 
tistical Experis, the Committee of Experts on the 
Application of Conventions, and International Indus- 
trial Committees for the following seven industries: 
Coal Mining; Textiles: Building, Civil Engineering 
and Public Works; the Metal Trades; Iron and Steel 
Production; Inland Transport; Petroleum Production 
and Refining. The committees and commissions are 
constituted in various ways, and most of them report 
to the Governing Body. In addition, there are a num- 
ber of committees of the Governing Body itself, among 
them a Committee on Employment and a Committee 
on Constitutional Questions. 


The German offensive of 1940 through the Low 
Countries and France, with its threat to isolate Switz- 
erland, forced the ILO to seek a center for its head- 
quarters where it would continue to be free to carry 
on its work unhampered by interference with its com- 
munications. An invitation from the Canadian Gov- 
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ernment to establish such a center in Montreal was 
gladly accepted, and operations in the Canadian city 
began in August of that year. 


Budgetary limitations and the difficulties imposed 
by the war forced a curtailment of the Organisation’s 
activities in the early years of the conflict. Neverthe- 
less a special session of the Conference was held in 
New York in 1941, and regular sessions were resumed 
at Philadelphia in 1944. Another regular session took 
place in Paris in the fall of 1945, and a maritime 
session was held at Seattle in June of this year. The 
Governing Body’s regular meetings were resumed at 
the end of 1943. 


At the Philadelphia Conference, the Organisation 
took stock of its position, and considered its future 
status, policy and program. This Conference resulted 
in the Declaration of Philadelphia, which redefined 
the Organisation’s aims and purposes. At the same 
time the Conference took steps to revise its Constitu- 
tion and establish relationship with the new general 
international organization that was projected by the 
meeting of Foreign Ministers in Moscow in 1943. 


When the Conference met again in Paris in 1945, 
the United Nations had come into being. The dele- 
gates welcomed its creation, pledged the ILO’s sup- 
port to it and affirmed the Organisation’s desire for 
association with it. The session adopted amendments 
to the Organisation’s constitution which severed its 
ties with the League of Nations, opened its membership 
to any member of the United Nations, and facilitated 
constitutional changes in the future. These amend- 
ments are now in process of ratification, and are 
expected to come into force within a few months. At 
the same time, the Conference appointed a small com- 
mittee to recommend additional constitutional altera- 
tions which will come before the next session for 
consideration. 


Extensive activity 


The Paris Conference marked the beginning of a 
period of extensive activity for the Organisation. In 
November, 1945, a technical conference on maritime 
questions was held at Copenhagen. This was followed 
by meetings in London in January of two of the inter- 
national industrial committees whose establishment 
had been decided upon by the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence. The Delegation on Constitutional Questions 
appointed by the Paris Conference held a five-week 
session in January and February in the British capital. 
Meanwhile, sessions of the Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee and the International Development Works Com- 
mittee took place at Montreal. 


The Third American Regional Conference of the 
Organisation was held at Mexico City, in the first half 
of April, and meetings of two other industrial com- 
mittees — those on Iron and Steel Production and on 
the Metal Trades — took place in Cleveland at the end 
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of April and in early May. The Governing Body held 
its 98th session in Montreal in the latter part of May, 
with the negotiations between the Economic and Social 
Council and the Organisation following immediately. 


In June, a maritime session of the Conference 
assembled in Seattle. Following this, there was a 
further session of the Accident Prevention Committee 
at San Francisco, and meetings in Montreal of the 
Committee of Experts on the Application of Conven- 
tions and of a group of members of the Committee on 
Women’s Work. 


The program facing the Organisation in the remain- 
ing months of this year and in 1947 is scarcely less 
heavy. The Permanent Migration Committee will 
meet at Montreal on August 26. This will be followed, 
beginning September 11, by meetings of a number of 
Governing Body committees and by a session, on 
September 16 and 17, of the Governing Body itself. 
The 29th regular session of the Conference will then 
take place, beginning September 19, in the buildings 
of the University of Montreal at Montreal. 


In mid-November in Brussels the Industrial Com- 
mittee on Textiles will hold its first session, with 
the initial meeting of the Industrial Committee on 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works follow- 
ing immediately. A preparatory regional Asiatic 
Conference will take place in New Delhi early in 
January, and the Industrial Committee on Petroleum 
Production and Refining will hold its first session at 
Lima. Peru, in February. There will then be a session 
of the Governing Body. which will be followed, begin- 


Registration 


Tue Charter of the United Nations provides that 
every treaty and every international agreement en- 
tered into by any member of the United Nations after 
the Charter came into force (October 24, 1945) must 
as soon as possible be registered with the Secretariat 


_and published by it. 


This provision follows the general lines of an arti- 
cle of the Covenant of the League of Nations. During 
the 26 years of its existence the League published 
4,822 separate agreements in its famous Treaty Series 
of no less than 204 volumes. This work, of immense 
value to governments and scholars alike, will there- 
fore be continued by the United Nations. 

Registration of a treaty, however, has far greater 
importance than publication. Paragraph 2 of Article 
102 provides that no party to any such treaty or inter- 
national agreement which has not been registered may 
invoke the treaty or agreement before any organ of the 
United Nations. 

At its forthcoming session, the General Assembly 
has to determine the detailed regulations for filing, 
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Publications of the ILO include the Inter- 
national-Labour Review, published monthly; the 
Industrial Safety Survey, quarterly; the Legis- 


lative Series, quarterly; the Official Bulletin, 
irregularly; the Year Book of Labour Statistics; 
the Bibliography of Industrial Hygiene, annu- 
ally; and various studies, reports and pamphlets. 





ning June 19, by the 30th session of the Conference 
in Geneva. In August, the Industrial Committees on 
Iron and Steel and the Metal Trades will hold their 
second meetings in Stockholm. 

The forthcoming Conference at Montreal this Sep- 
tember will deal with a five-point agenda, and in addi- 
tion will have the task of framing new budgetary and 
financial regulations for the Organisation, and of 
adopting an expenditure budget for 1947. It was pro- 
posed by the Governing Body, at its May session in 
Montreal, that this budget total 15,429,088 Swiss 
francs (approximately $3,857,272 in United States 
currency), an increase of 3,907,578 Swiss francs over 
the 1946 figure. 

The other items before the delegates will be the 
amendment of the Constitution, the protection of child- 
ren and young workers, minimum standards of social 
policy in dependent territories, reports on the applica- 
tion of the Conventions that are currently in force, and 
a report by the Acting Director. The Conference will 
last about three weeks, and is expected to be attended 
by more than 400 delegates and their advisers. 





of Treaties 


registration and publication of the treaties. Meanwhile, 
the treaties and international agreements are acknow}- 
edged and filed by the Secretariat. 

The five treaties and agreements so far filed are: 


Treaty of Alliance between United Kingdom, So- 
viet Union, and Iran, signed at Teheran, January 
29, 1942. 

Financial Agreement between Iran and _ the 
United Kingdom, signed at Teheran, May 26, 
1942. 


Trade Agreement between Iran and the United 
States of America, signed at Washington, D. C., 
April 8, 1943. 


Treaty for the Abolition of Extraterritoriality 
and Related Rights in China, between China and 
the Netherlands, signed in London, May 29, 
1945. 


Treaty of Friendship between Egypt and Yemen, 
signed at Alexandria, September 27, 1945. 













War Devastation Being Surveyed 


Sub-Commission examines reconstruction needs 


Wares the Economic and Social Council, at the 
conclusion of its second session on June 21, set up 
the Temporary Sub-Commission on the Economic 
Reconstruction of Devastated Areas. it authorized the 
Sub-Commission to make on-the-spot inspections with 
the consent of the countries concerned. As part of the 
Working Plan adopted last week, the Sub-Commission 
decided to carry out this portion of its terms of refer- 
ence, and over the weekend three field teams left Lon- 
don for various parts of Europe. 


These field teams will contribute to the collection 
of information for a report to be presented by the 
Sub-Commission to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil’s third session in September. The report is to in- 
clude an estimate of war damage, data on the needs 
of the countries concerned, and the progress made 
thus far in reconstruction. The Sub-Commission will 
also make recommendations on measures required by 
the United Nations, acting as a whole, to speed re- 
covery of war-devastated areas. 

The recommendations of the Sub-Commission will 
take into account both urgent needs and long-range 
requirements. Certain of the urgent needs can prob- 
ably be met immediately through reciprocal action on 
the part of the countries concerned. 


Working Groups Established 


When the Sub-Commission was established, the 
Economic and Social Council directed the Secretary- 
General to set up within the framework of the Sub- 
Commission two Working Groups, one for Europe 
and Africa and the other for Asia. The first of these 
was designated by Mr. Lie in his letter of July 4 
calling the meeting, and the second was named short- 
ly after the Sub-Commission convened. The latter is 
to meet in London on August 16 to decide on its 


Working Plan. 


The first ten days of the Sub-Commission’s session 
were devoted to evolving a Working Plan for the 
Europe-Africa Working Group. After some discussion 
the Sub-Commission adopted the policy that both 
Working Groups should confine their activities to 
Member States, and that the economies of non-mem- 
ber and ex-enemy states should only be studied inso- 
far as they affect United Nations Members. 


In this connection, for the Europe-Africa Working 
Group the Secretariat was asked to obtain all relevant 
information concerning Germany from the Allied 
Control Council, the Emergency Economic Commit- 
tee for Europe, the European Coal Organization and 
the European Central Inland Transport Organization 


(ECITO). 
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For the Europe-Africa Working Group the Secre- 
tariat had already collected considerable data about 
the economies of the Member Countries from the in- 
ter-governmental agencies listed above and from 
UNRRA as well. A similar preliminary survey is now 
in preparation for the use of the Asia Working Group. 
In both cases, the governments concerned who are 
members of the Sub-Commision were asked by the 
Secretary-General to bring with them to the meeting 
pertinent data on the state of their respective eco- 
nomies. 


Europe-Africa Working Plan 


The Sub-Commission’s Europe-Africa Working Plan 
is based on the proposals of the American delegate, 
Isidore Lubin. By this plan, the Sub-Commission has 
the following duties to perform: First, it should study 
the information already in the Sub-Commission’s pos- 
session, and, if sufficient material were found available, 
prepare a summary for the use of the Sub-Commission. 
This part of the American proposal also called for a 
statement of what additional information would be 
required by the Sub-Commission from each country 
on the following points: 

1. Present production levels and maximum produc- 
tion levels attainable with present plant, equipment and 
manpower supply, together with a comparison with 
1938 production levels; 


Sub-Commission’s Membership 


The Economic and Social Council designated as 
members of the Temporary Sub-Commission on 
the Reconstruction of Devastated Areas the follow- 
ing countries: 


New Zealand 
Norway 


Australia 
Belgium 
Canada Peru 

China The Philippines 
Czechoslovakia Poland 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 
U.S.S.R. 

Greece United Kingdom 
India United States 
Netherlands 


Ethiopia 
France 


Yugoslavia 


The French representative was designated chair- 
man and the Chinese representative vice-Chair- 
man. 
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2. Each country’s recovery program, particularly as 
regards plans and prospects for industrial and agri- 
cultural production, import needs and export availa- 
bilities, both for the immediate future and on a long- 
range basis; 

3. Domestic or external obstacles to each country’s 
recovery. 

In order to carry out the first part of this plan, the 
Sub-Commission designated three sub-committees, re- 
spectively for Western, Eastern and Southern Europe. 
The first of these studied the data already available on 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway and the United Kingdom; the second 
was concerned with the Byelorussian S.S.R., Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R. and_ the 
U.S.S.R., and the third with Yugoslovia and Greece. 


Additional Data Required 


The report of the three sub-committees was dated 
August 8. The Group for Western Europe found 
that with few exceptions both the Secretariat’s prelim- 
inary report and the government memoranda contained 
adequate information regarding war losses and the 
present level of economic activity, but that informa- 
tion on after-war economic policy and programs for 
long-range reconstruction were generally found to be 
insufficient. Governments concerned will be asked to: 
define the principles of their foreign economic policy; 
define their policy regarding foreign assets invested in 
the country; and give some indications regarding their 
commercial policy on European countries currently 
under military occupation, insofar as this policy affects 
the economy of other Members of the United Nations. 


Preliminary data on the Netherlands and the United 
Kingdom has not yet been released by the Sub-Commis- 
sion. For the other five nations in the Western European 
Group the data available was sufficiently complete for 
the Sub-Commission to determine what further infor- 
mation it needs. 


The Eastern Europe sub-committee submitted infor- 
mation on Czechoslovakia and Poland only, since 
preliminary information has not yet been collated on 
the Byelorussian S.S.R., the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the 
U.S.S.R. The information on Czechoslovakia was 
found to lack adequate data on future programs and 
contemporary economic conditions. Therefore the 
Secretariat was requested to obtain additional infor- 
mation from the Czech Government. 


To complete data on Poland, as for the Czech 
report the Secretariat was asked to obtain additional 
information from the Polish Government. Informa- 
tion in the memorandum of the Polish delegation and 
in the Secretariat’s preliminary survey answers nearly 
all the questions, but there are omissions because the 
Polish Government does not have certain statistics. 


The Southern Europe study group, charged with 
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The Working Groups 


United States 


Yugoslavia 


Europe-A frica 
France 
China 
Belgium 
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compilation of data on devastation and reconstruc- 
tion plans in Greece and Yugoslavia, similarly found 
that they lacked as yet complete information. 


Field teams planned 


The second part of the Europe-Africa Working 
Plan as adopted called for field teams to study the 
problems of war-devastated countries on the spot. 
Therefore, for each area of Europe a field team was 
designated. The Western Europe team is taking in 
all the countries within its province, with the excep- 
tion of Denmark and Norway. For the latter countries 
the Sub-Commission will rely entirely on data forth- 
coming from the governments as a result of its in- 
quires. 

The Eastern group will go to Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia (delegates from the Byelorussian S.S.R. and 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. assured the Sub-Commission that 
invitations would shortly be forthcoming for this 
group to visit devastated areas in their countries) ; 
and the third team will visit the two countries, Greece 
and Yugoslavia, with which it is concerned. 


It had not been finally decided by last weekend 
whether the field teams will visit non-members states 
for the purpose of gathering information. 


The team for Western Europe is scheduled to return 
to London by August 25, and those for Eastern and 
Southern Europe by September 1. Meanwhile, a 
small drafting committee is to meet in London on 
August 26 to start drafting the report for the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and on September 2 the 
full Sub-Commission will meet to decide whether 
the entire group or only a small delegation should 
proceed to New York to present the report. 









Growth of International Law 


General Assembly may take up development and codification 


Ar the request of the United States two supplemen- 
tary items have been added this week to the provi- 
sional agenda of the forthcoming session of the 
General Assembly. The first of these relates to the 
interpretation of two articles of the Charter on the 
International Court of Justice referring to the election 
of judges, and the second item concerns the imple- 
mentation of paragraph (a) of Article 13 which pro- 
vides that the General Assembly shall initiate studies 
and make recommendations ‘for the purpose of... 
encouraging the progressive development of interna- 
tional law and its codification.” If the General 
Assembly—which has to make the final decision— 
decides to include this item on its agenda. the forth- 
coming Session may mark an important new step in 
the development of international law. 


Charter’s emphasis 


The Charter takes cognizance of international law 
in all its aspects and the very first Article commits the 
organization to settlement of disputes by peaceful 
means -in conformity with the principles of justice 
and international law. The General Assembly is 
charged, in Article 13, with the task of initiating stud- 
ies and making recommendations for the purpose of 
encouraging the progressive development of interna- 
tional law and its codification. 


At San Francisco the constant application of inter- 
national law in the daily operations of the United 
Nations as well as in such crises as the organization 
might be called upon to meet was clearly foreseen. In 
discussing the power granted to the General Assembly 
in Article 13 of the Charter, the delegate of China 
said, at the fourth meeting of Commission II: 


“We consider that the nature of the power of the 
Assembly to initiate studies and make recommenda- 
tions for the encouragement of the development of 
international law and for its codification is of very 
great significance to our future. 


“While the maintenance of international peace and 
security is a very important task entrusted to the Se- 
curity Council, it, after all, can only constitute an 
incident or accident in the course of international life, 
whereas the normal course of international life is 
bound to be everyday relations. And if we desire to 
promote those relations, there can be no better basis 
than the promotion of respect for international law 
and its development. It is only thus that we can hope 
to develop our relations and place them always under 
the rule of law.” 
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The history of formal international activity to cod- 
ify international law may be said to have started with 
the Hague Conference on the Codification of Inter- 
national Law held in 1930. Prior to this Conference, 
governments had not sent their plenipotentiaries to 
a meeting avowedly convoked for the codification 
of international law—although a very ambitious attempt 
to codify international law in various fields was made 
at the Sixth International Conference of American 
States at Havana, in 1928. 


The first task of preparing for the Hague Confer- 
ence was given to the Committee of Experts for the 
Progressive Codification of International Law which 
consisted of 16 members, and which functioned from 
April, 1925 to September, 1927. 


The work of the Committee consisted in the prepara- 
tion of a provisional list of topics deemed suitable for 
codification, and the drawing up of preliminary reports 
and memoranda on each of these topics. Questionnaires 
on these topics were then sent out to individual govern- 
ments, and the replies were analyzed and arranged with 
a view to selecting those topics which seemed most ripe 
for presentation at a conference for codification. Three 
topics (nationality, territorial waters and state respon- 
sibility) were definitely selected to be placed on the 
agenda of the conference and a list of topics for future 
conferences was also drawn up, comprising diplomatic 
privileges and immunities, consuls, piracy, and the 
position of states before foreign courts. 


How Conference planned 


A further step in preparing for the Conference was 
taken with the establishment of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee for the Codification Conference, which con- 
sisted of five members and functioned from Septem- 
ber, 1927 to September, 1929. The Committee was 
authorized by the League Assembly of 1927 and ap- 
pointed by the Council. Its first task was to prepare 
a list of some 15 points regarding the three topics 
which had been selected for the agenda of the Codi- 
fication Conference, and these were submitted to indi- 
vidual governments to obtain their views and replies. 
With the list of points went an instructive request for 
information. This request to the governments was 
formulated in three parts: 

(a) the state of their positive law, municipal and 
international, with, as far as possible, detailed infor- 
mation, bibliographical references, and relative case 
law. 

(b) the experience gained in their own practice at 
home and abroad, and 
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(c) their wishes with regard to any additions to be 
made to existing rules, and the manner in which omis- 
sions in existing international law should be made 


good. 

The replies to this request for information as well 
as the observations which were submitted on the list 
of 15 points were analyzed, digested, and collated in 
the form of a series of “bases for discussion” which 
became the basic documentation for the Codification 
Conference. 


Experience of Conference 


The draft rules of procedure as prepared by the 
Preparatory Committee had sought to distinguish be- 
tween “declarations” establishing agreed principles of 
existing law, and “conventions” dealing with new 
matters. Sentiment at the Conference rapidly devel- 
oped against making any such distinction, and even 
the idea of having any declarations at all was opposed. 

With respect to voting, the rules of procedure ulti- 
mately adopted required a preliminary approval in 
the Committees by a two-thirds majority, and adop- 
tion in the Conference itself, by simple majority. 
However, even this was thought to be too rigid and 
it was finally decided that if a proposal failed of adop- 
tion in committee by the required two-thirds majority, 
but obtained a simple majority, it could go to the 
Conference as a special protocol, and be voted on 
there if five delegates so requested. 

So far as the proposed agenda of three topics was 
concerned, it was found too difficult to give consider- 
ation to so ambitious a scheme in the space of one 
month. The necessity for convening three commit- 
tees at once also placed a great strain on those states 
who had sent only small delegations to the Conference. 

The Conference did not produce notable results so 
far as actual codification was concerned. Indeed only 
a Convention on Nationality was concluded, no agree- 
ment having been reached with respect to’ territorial 
waters, and the Committee on Responsibility of States 
having been unable to complete its work. 

In 1942 the meeting of Foreign Ministers of the 
American Republics entrusted the Inter-American Juri- 
dical Committee with the duty of “developing and co- 
ordinating the work of codifying international law.” 
Three years later, in March 1945, the Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War and Peace noted that 
work had been slow because of the overlapping and 
duplication of numerous committees engaged in the 
task; entrusted the Inter-American Juridical Commit- 
tee with the functions of a central agency for codifica- 
tion and requested that all necessary facilities be 
extended to the Committee by the Pan-American Union. 

The delegates of the various nations at the UNCIO 
Conference at San Francisco were fully aware of the 
importance of including the development and codifica- 
tion of International Law into the Charter. They did 
not, however, wish the new world organization merely 
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to pick up the threads of international action where 
the League of Nations had left off. Rather it was 
hoped that with the new powers of enforcement now 
given the organization, a fresh and bolder approach 
could be made which would stress progressive devel- 
opment as well as codification. 

To this end the Egyptian delegation submitted a 
memorandum which would have included this func- 
tion as one of the purposes of the United Nations. 
This was not accepted, however, and Committee [1/2 
took up the matter as one of the functions and pow- 
ers of the General Assembly. 

At its 10th meeting, Committee I1/2 considered and 
answered the following questions: 


1. Should the Assembly be empowered to initiate 
studies and make recommendations for the codifica- 
tion of international law? 


Decision: Question affirmed by a vote of 27 to 8. 


2. Should the Assembly be empowered to initiate 
studies and make recommendations for promoting re- 
vision of the rules and principles of internationa! 
law? 

Decision: Question affirmed by a vote of 16 to 8. 

3. Should the Assembly be authorized to enact 
rules of international law which should become bind- 
ing upon members after such rules shall have been 
approved by the Security Council? 

Decision: Question negatived by a vote of 1 to 26. 


After these two affirmative decisions. the matter 
went to the drafting Sub-Committee B of Committee 
11/2. At the seventh meeting of that Sub-Committee, 
there was considerable divergence of opinion as to 
whether the term “development” included the concept 
of “revision.” As there was no agreement on this 
point, the Sub-Committee submitted two alternative 
texts to Committee II/2 as follows: 


A. “and also for the codification of international 
law, the encouragement of its development and the 
promotion of its revision.” 


B. “and also for the encouragement of the pro- 
gressive development of international law and for its 
codification.” 


Committee’s decision 


When the matter finally came before Committee 
II /2 at its 21st meeting, the delegates in favor of text 
A argued that “revision” should be mentioned in 
order to avoid the rigidity implied by mentioning 
“codification” without providing for modification. In 
support of text B it was argued that the use of the 
words “progressive development,” juxtaposed as they 
were with “codification,” implied modifications as 
well as additions to the existing rules. It was thought 
that the term “progressive development” struck a 
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“nice balance between stability and change.” and 
when the Chairman put the matter to vote, there were 
20 votes in favor of the text embodying the term 
“progressive development,” which phrase was then 
considered adopted. 

The significance of the above discussions lies in the 
fact that it was not the intention of the framers of 
the text of Article 12, 1, a, of the Charter to limit 
the functions of the General Assembly to the work of 
codification alone, but to include, and indeed to 
stress, the necessity for the task of encouraging pro- 
gressive development of the law. 

At the first part of the first session of the General 
Assembly in London, no action was taken by that 
body on initiating studies and making recommenda- 
tions for the purpose of encouraging the progressive 
development of international law and its codification. 

Since the transfer of the United Nations to New 
York, however, the Legal Department of the United 
Nations Secretariat has concerned itself with this 
problem through the creation of a Division on De- 
velopment and Codification of International Law. 

Apart from conducting preliminary surveys of opin- 
ion from both governmental and private sources most 
interested in the work of codification, it is the task 
of the Division to study the functioning of the vari- 
ous organs of the United Nations in the application 
of the Charter, and to seek to determine the extent and 


manner in which the workings of such a primary 
international organization affect the development of 
international law. Precedents derived from the prac- 
tice of states acting collectively by virtue of their 
membership in the United Naiions and in Specialized 
Agencies brought into relationship with the United 
Nations, have advanced the frontiers of international 
law. As nations acquire the habit of collective ac- 
tion, and as the machinery for implementing this ac- 
tion is perfected, international law is developed to 
regulate these new fields of international activity, both 
in the actual practice of states and in new interna- 
tional legislation. 

The record of the past shows no substantial progress 
in the codification of international law, but the efforts 
of the League of Nations culminating in the Hague 
Conference of 1930 were at least a first step in this 
direction. However, since 1930 the world has taken 
great strides in international collective action, and the 
need for codification of the law by which this greatly 
augmented international activity is to be regulated, has 
become increasingly urgent. 

Whatever action the General Assembly may decide 
upon, it is probable that the efforts of the United Na- 
tions will not be limited to a reiteration of the 
League’s efforts, but will be far more comprehensive 
in nature, in order to give real and effective meaning 
to the provisions of the Charter. 


Refugee Plans Far Advanced 


cost of these operations and of the means of meeting 
the expense, are ready for submission to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council when it meets in September. 
Practical problems are under careful consideration 
and constant review by members of the United Na- 


W nen the proposed International Refugee Organi- 
zation starts its work next January, it will require 
2.800 persons to carry out resettlement and, as suc- 
cessor to UNRRA and the occupation armies, the care 
of refugees and displaced persons. 

On August 9 the Acting Secretary-General. Arkady 
Sobolev, cabled the following to Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, UNRRA’s Director-General ; 

“Figures of staff required by IRO for refugee work 
all areas beginning January is over 2,800. Recom- 
mend urgently no decision be taken to preclude 
UNRRA reviewing programme of reduction in stafi 
in co-operation with United Nations in light of these 
figures. Also recommend urgently public statement 
be made that qualified UNRRA personnel will un- 
doubtedly be used as substantial source recruitment 
IRO for comparable work.” 

Preparations for the starting of the work of the 
International Refugee Organization, which will far ex- 
ceed UNRRA refugee work in scope and operational 
plans, are well advanced. The draft constitution is 
ready for submission to the General Assembly, which 
may take the final decision at its September meeting. 
Detailed estimates of the number of persons requiring 
care and maintenance; of those it will be possible to 
repatriate or resettle in the course of 1947; of the 
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tions Secretariat, working in consultation with 
UNRRA and the Inter-Governmental Committee for 
Refugees. Finally, special consideration is being given 
to planning a smooth handover of UNRRA facilities 
and an equally smooth assumption of new responsi- 
bilities by the proposed IRO. 

It is estimated that the IRO will be responsible for 
15-20 per cent more European refugees and displaced 
persons than UNRRA. It will bring under its care 
an additional 80,000-100,000 displaced persons now 
under the care of the military authorities in Germany, 
Austria and Italy, as well as 4,300 Spanish Republican 
refugees, 20,000-25,000 German and Austrian ref- 
ugees in Europe and in Shanghai, 27,000-30,000 
refugees and displaced persons in the Middle East, 
India, South Africa, New Zealand and Mexico, and 
finally 1,000 Nansen refugees. 

On the operational side the IRO would carry on 
UNRRA’s monthly repatriation program of 25,000 
and supplement it by an emigration and resettlement 
program of altogether 175,000 during 1947. 
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Lixe to make a tour of 20 countries? It can be 
arranged —if you feel like getting 20 visas. You'd 
better figure on spending 60 days getting them — 
three days for each visa. In short, start planning 
early. 

United Nations business is usually urgent. A 60-day 
wait would be a catastrophe. The Travel and Transport 
Branch of the U. N. Secretariat is often called on to 
get 20 visas within a fraction of the period it would 
normally require for an individual to trudge from 
one consulate to another. The Branch consists of 
a long-suffering group of people whose task it is to 
help United Nations delegates and officials in their 
travel to and from headquarters, receive them when 
they reach New York, and arrange for their accom- 
modations at U. N. headquarters. 

Since early March about 2,000,000 passenger miles 
(80 per cent by air) have been covered by over 1,000 
travellers, or an average of 200 a month. 

By now, after five months of operation, the Branch 
is prepared for anything. On very short notice, for 
example, it recently prepared an itinerary for one 
member of the Secretariat who had to go from New 
York to San Francisco, thence to Australia, India, 
South Africa, France, England, and back to head- 
quarters — a journey of about 35,000 miles, three- 
quarters of the trip by air. Once the Branch had to 
fix up flight reservations to London in six hours. 

At the other extreme was the delegate, a stranger 
in New York, who asked the Branch to arrange a trip 
to Staten Island. Very gently he was told that New 
York’s smallest borough is less than two miles by 
ferry from the tip of Manhattan Island. 


Requirements unpredictable 


U. N. travel presents a peculiar problem since so 
much of it must be planned at short notice. For ex- 
ample, no one can do more than guess the date when 
a conference will end. The Secretariat was five days 
off in its estimates of the date the Health Confer- 
ence would adjourn. Incidentally, the 300-odd dele- 
gates and staff of that Conference were typical 
customers for the Travel and Transport Branch; 
nearly every one of them had warned the Secretariat 
that they would want to return to their countries 
directly the Conference ended, but when the day came 
many of them found that they had to stay on a few 
days more. Notwithstanding upsets such as these, 
U. N. manages to keep its cancellations well below 
the average. 


Travel arrangements are not, of course, simply a 


question of getting reservations for passage, Persons 
travelling under United Nations auspices find that 
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2,000,000 Passenger Miles 


U. N. meets many travel problems 






they not only have tickets and visas; they are also pro- 
vided with data on excess luggage, a detailed itinerary, 
and find that all the countless bits of red tape involved 
in international travel have been cleared for them. 


U. N. delegates come into New York by rail, plane 
and boat and from every direction. From Europe 
they arrive either by boat direct into New York har- 
bor, or via Halifax by train or plane, or by plane to 
La Guardia Field. From South America, they come in 
by way of Miami; and from the Far East, they usually 
come via San Francisco. 

Each incoming traveller, no matter what hour of 
day or night he arrives, is met by a sympathetic 
member of the Secretariat, who guides him through 
customs and immigration and escorts him to a hotel, 
acts as his interpreter, guide, family counselor, die- 
titian and, even, as happened on one occasion, as 
nurse. 


First reactions to New York 


Travelling great distances these days is not the 
comfortable, luxurious experience it was before the 
war. The first reaction of U.N.’s travellers when they 
land is not so much anticipation of what is ahead 
as relief that their journey is finished. They get over 
that quickly enough, however. On the way in from 
La Guardia or up from the docks persons new to the 
United States are usually preoccupied with the speed 
of American taxicabs or the U.N. cars which bring 
them in. 

Then it is that the flood of questions begins: What 
are nickels, dimes and quarters? Where should I eat? 
How do I get my family and furniture over here? 
Where can I buy clothes? And, very urgently, how 
much and whom, to tip? On these and other matters 
appropriate advice is given. 

U.N. personnel have found that there is relatively 
little difficulty in whisking their charges through 
customs. Occasionally something turns up which 
stumps the officials, such as the two Pekingese brought 
in by a delegate’s wife, or the rich fruit cake of a Mid- 
dle East delegate (“very good, too,” according to 
U.N.’s travel representative, after the health auth- 
orities had passed it). 

Most foreign visitors arrive in New York determined 
to find the city a haven of plenty. They are, in the 
words of the travel people, “bowled over” by what 
they see, and never tire of walking up and down 
Broadway or Fifth Avenue, looking at the shops. The 
quantity of food and clothing amazes most of the 
visitors. They are a bit puzzled, though, by the fact 
that whereas shop windows present a show of plenty 
the shelves do not. 








Before they've been in the United States very long 
they realize that America has its shortages too. The 
housing shortage strikes them particularly. On ar- 
rival, U.N. personnel are doubled up in hotel rooms 
as much as possible in order to save space, and the 
majority find themselves bunked in with strangers. 

On the whole, it can scarcely be said that U.N. 
officials and delegates live in the lap of luxury in 
New York. Not knowing how to get around in a 
strange country, they frequently spend a great deal 
more on commonplace essentials than the American 
who knows where he can get a good meal without go- 
ing to the most expensive restaurant. All the discom- 
forts of American travellers coming to New York 
are felt by U.N. personnel—perhaps a bit more sharp- 
ly since they are frequently unprepared for what they 
find. 

U.N. has been allotted two per cent of the rooms in 
transient hotels which are members of the Hotel As- 
sociation of New York City, and one per cent each of 
the semi-transient and residential hotels. This means 
that 1.113 rooms are now available to the organiza- 


tion. 


Plans for General Assembly 


During the General Assembly, when some 2.500 
persons are expected to come to New York, the United 
Nations will have at its disposal seven per cent of the 
rooms in transient hotels belonging to the Association, 
three per cent in semi-transient hotels, and one per 
cent in residential hotels—a total of 1.900 rooms in 
91 hotels, of which the United Nations has undertaken 
to guarantee 1.630 in 35 hotels from September 20 
through November 9. 

Like any other large city, New York is the scene of 
many conventions every month, arrangements for 
which must be made weeks or months in advance. 
For the General Assembly, arrangements had no sooner 
been completed than the Peace Conference was 
called in Paris, and the General Assembly had to be 
deferred until September 23. 

Plans were remade in a hurry and the Travel and 
Transport Branch emerged shaken but intact. It may 
be gathered that the Branch frowns on all changes of 
conference plans and is not generally impressed by 
the reasons given for such changes. The Branch also 
exhibits a marked allergy to rumors that dates may be 
shifted. 

Some of the Branch’s problems arise from the per- 
sonnel of the organization itself. There was, for in- 
stance, the legitimate request of a diplomat who came 
from a temperate climate and had a weak heart. He 
found that New York’s summer heat was seriously 
affecting his health, and asked the travel people to 
find him an air-conditioned hotel room, if one was 
available. 

Occasionally, too, the Branch is puzzled by re- 
quests from overseas personnel who think that they 
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have run into an American custom with which they 
are not in sympathy. One of the delegations, not 
knowing of the acute housing situation which exists, 
indignantly informed the Travel and _ Transport 
Branch that in its own country sharing rooms was not 
an accepted practice. The delegation calmed down as 
soon as it was explained that emergency conditions 
obtain in New York at present, and that “doubling 
up” is not common in the United States, either. 

The wide range of U.N. activities is indicated by 
the fact that the greater number of delegates are not 
professional diplomats, even though they are govern- 
ment representatives within their specialized fields; 
doctors, sociologists, statisticians, agricultural experts 
labor experts, economists, etc. The Travel and Trans- 
port Branch can tell you that a minority of U.N. 
travellers carry diplomatic passports, for which visas 
are far easier to get than for the ordinary passports 
carried by the majority. 

The Travel and Transport Branch serves not only 
U.N. delegates and officials but also all personnel of 
specialized agencies coming to New York on official 
business, 

The largest job of the Branch to date has had to 
do with the Health Conference, but the big tests are 
yet to come. In September well over 2.000 will con- 
verge on New York for the General Assembly. Collec- 
tively, the Branch takes a deep breath as it braces 
itself for the day when the General Assembly closes 
and the delegates scramble to get home. But the 
Branch claims that the situation will be in hand. 


SECRETARY-GENERAL’S 
REPORT 


The first annual Report of the Secretary- 
General to the General 
66-page survey entitled REPORT OF THE 
SECRETARY-GENERAL ON THE WORK OF 
THE ORGANIZATION, is now available in 


Assembly, a 


separate English and French editions. 


Copies may be bought in, North and 
South America at 75 cents each from: 


The International Documents Service, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


or in the United Kingdom at four shillings 
each from: 


H. M. Stationery Office, 
Oxford Street, London W. 1 
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PERSONALITIES: 


Chairman, Interim Health Commission 

Dr. Andrija Stampar, rep- 
resentative of Yugoslavia at 
the International Health 
Conference, was appointed 
Chairman of the Interim 
Commission of the World 
Health Organization in July 
1946. He has a wide experi- 
ence in the practice and 
teaching of public health, 
both in his own country and 
abroad. He attended the 
Assembly of the 





Dr. Stampar 


United Nations in London and was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Economic and Social Council which he 


still is. 


General 


Born in 1888 in Drenovac. Yugoslavia. he 





The Secretary-General 

Trygve Halvdan Lie was appointed first Secretary- 
General of the United Nations on February 1, 1946, 
and came to his post with wide experience in law. 
labor relations and foreign affairs. He was Norway’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and delegate to the first 
part of the first session of the General Assembly in 
London at the time of his appointment and had been 
chief Norwegian delegate to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. There he was chairman of the commission which 
drafted the Security Council provisions of the Charter. 

Son of a carpenter, Mr. Lie was born in Oslo in 
1896 and worked his way through school and college 
as an office boy with the Norwegian Labor Party in 
Oslo. At the age of 16 he was elected president of a 
suburban branch of the Labor Party and held this 
position till 1919 when he graduated from the Oslo 
University Law School. 

In 1922 he was appointed legal adviser to the 
Labor Party and from 1926 to 1940 was a member of 
its National Council. When the Labor Government 





Security Council Representatives—Australia 
Paul Hasluck, counselor 
in charge of the Australian 
mission to the United Na- 
tions, acting representative 
on the Security Council and 
representative on the Head- 
quarters Commission, — has 
been closely connected with 
the United Nations since he 
acted as adviser to the Aus- 
tralian delegation to the San 
i Francisco Conference — in 

Paul Hasluck 1945. He was Australian 
representative on the Executive Committee and alter- 
nate delegate on the Preparatory Commission and at 
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studied at the Faculty of Medicine of the University 
of Vienna. From 1919 to 1931 he was director of 
health for the Yugoslav government: from 1931 to 
1933 he travelled in the United States and China and 
European 


served as visiting professor at several 
universities and institutes of hygiene. He was associ- 
ated with the League of Nations as a health expert 
attached to the Chinese government from 1933 to 1936. 
and as an expert on rural health with the Health 
Organization of the League in 1936 and 1937. 

He was in the United States again as a visiting 
professor in 1938, and in 1939 was appointed Rosen- 
berg professor at the University of California. He 
now holds the position of rector of Zagreb University 
and professor of Public Health and Social Medicine. 
Dr. Stampar is the author of many scientific works. 





came into power in 1935 he 
was appointed Minister of 
Justice and in June 1939 be- 
came Minister of Com- 
merce. 

He was instrumental in 
founding the Norwegian 
Shipping and Trade Mis- 
sion and at the outbreak of 
war took over the newly 
established government De- 
partment of Shipping and 
Supply. He accompanied 
his government to London after the German invasion 
and in February 1941 was appointed Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Government-in-exile. 

He was sent on a mission to Washington in 1943 
and to Moscow in 1945. In October 1945 he was 
reappointed Minister of Foreign Affairs but relin- 
quished this position on his appointment to the U.N. 
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the first part of the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

Born in Freemantle. Wast Australia, in 1905, Mr. 
Hasluck was educated at Perth Modern School and the 
University of West Australia. Subsequently. in 1922. 
he joined the literary staff of the “West Australian”: 
was honorary secretary of the West Australian His- 
torical Society from 1930 to 1936; and lecturer in 
history at his alma mater from 1939 to 1941, when 
he was loaned to the Department of External Af- 
fairs. There he was director of the Post-War Section 
and in 1944 of the Post-Hostilities Division. 

He was secretary of the Australia—New Zealand 


Conference in Canberra (1944) and adviser to Aus- 
tralian delegations to London and Wellington meetings. 
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READING LIST: 


Basic Documents of Specialized Agencies 


This is the third part of a bibliography of documents, books and pamphlets on 
the United Nations and specialized agencies. Subsequent issues will list books and 
documents of United Nations interest received by the United Nations. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISA- 
TION* 

INTERNATIONAL Lapour OFFICE. 
Official Bulletin, v.28, 15 Decem- 
ber 1945. Montreal. Canada, 
1945. 

Contains: Instrument for the amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisa- 
tion, Recommendation and Reso- 
lutions adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at its 
27th session. Report of the Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Ques- 
tions to the 27th session of the 
International Labour Conference. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISA- 
TION. Constitution and_ rules. 
Constitution et reglements. Mon- 
treal, Organisation Internationale 
du Travail, 1946. English and 
French on opposite pages. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture, Hot Springs, 
Virginia, May 18—June 3, 1943. 
Final act and section reports. 
Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 
1943. (Department of State 
Publication 1948, Conference 
Series 52.) 

Final act of the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agricul- 
ture. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1943. (Cmd. 6451) 

United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture. Section reports 
on the Conference. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office. 1943.  (Cmd. 
6461) 

Acte constitutif de VOrganisation 
des Nations Unies pour lAlimen- 
tation et lAgriculture. {| Washing- 
ton, 19457| mimeographed 
*No attempt is made here to give a 

complete list of ILO publications. These 

may be found in the periodic catalogues 
of that organization, the latest in date 
being: Recent publications of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. Montreal, Jan- 

uary 1946. 

Only titles having a definite bearing 
on the United Nations have been in- 
cluded here. 
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Documents relating to the Food 


and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, lst August— 
14th December 1944, London, 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1945. 
(Cmd. 6950) Miscellaneous No. 
4 (1945) 


United Nations Interim Commission 


on Food and Agriculture. First 
report to the Governments of the 
United Nations. | Washington, 
August 1, 1944. 

Second _ report. 
July 16, 1945. 

-Third report. 
A pril 25, 1945. 


Washington, 


Washington, 


FAO Conference, first session. Draft, 


Provisional program of work for 
the first session. Washington, 
August 4, 1945. 


Jnited Nations Interim Commis- 


sion on Food and Agriculture. 
The Work of FAO: a general re- 
port to the first session of the 
Conference of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the 
United Nations, prepared by the 
Reviewing Panel and circulated 
to members of the Interim Com- 
mission by the Executive Com- 
mittee. | Washington. August 20, 
1945 | 


Five technical reports on food and 


agriculture. Submitted to the 
United Nations Interim Commis. 
sion on Food and Agriculture by 
its Technical Committees on Nu- 
trition and Food Management; 
Agricultural Production; Fish- 
eries; Forestry and Primary For- 
est Products; Statistics. Wash- 
ington, August 20, 1945. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


of the United Nations. Report of 
the first session of the Conference, 
held at the City of Quebec, Can- 
ada, October 16 to November 1, 
1945. Washington, January 1946. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


of the United Nations. First ses- 
sion, Conference of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. Journal. v.1, no. 
1—15, 16 October—1 November 
1945. Quebee City. Canada. 


Basic documents of FAO, May 1943 
to January 1946, Contains reprints 
of the following documents: Re. 
port of the first session of the 
Conference held at the City of 
Quebec, Canada, October 16 to 
November 1, 1945.—FAO Con. 
ference, first session. Draft, Pro- 
visional program of work for the 
first session.—The work of FAO; 
a general report to the first ses- 
sion of the Conference cf the 
Food and Agriculture Organiza. 
tion of the United Nations.— 
First, second, third report to the 
Governments of the United Na- 
tions by the Interim Commission 
on Food and Agriculture.— 
United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture, Hot 
Springs, Virginia, May 18—June 
3, 1943. Final act and _ section 
reports. 

FAO Information Service Bulletin, 
v.l, no. 1— December 3, 1945 
Washington, 1945— 

Issued irregularly. 


FAO Information Service Record, 

1— May 20, 1946— Washington, 
1946— 
Issued irregularly. Contains off- 
cial texts of such FAO documents 
as are suitable and_ sufficiently 
brief for publication in a photo- 
offset bulletin of limited page 
number. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 
Report of the Special meeting on 
urgent food problems, Washing- 
ton, D.C., May 20-27, 1946. Wash- 
ington, June 6, 1946. 


PROVISIONAL INTERNATIONAL CIVIL 

AVIATION ORGANIZATION 

International Civil Aviation Confer- 
ence, Chicago, Illinois, November 
1 to December 7, 1944. Final act 
and related documents. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Print Off., 1945. (De- 
partment of State Publication 
2282. Conference Series 64) 

Conférence Internationale de l’Avia- 
tion Civile. Acte final. Texte pro- 
visoire revisé. |Montreal, 19457] 
mimeographed 
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Continuous 

From 7 May 
” 14 June 
”» 25 July 


July 
August 
August 


August 
August 
August 


August 


August 


23 August 


23 August 
23-26 August 
26 August 
26 August 


26 August 
27 August 
27 August 


28 August 
28-31 August 
29 August 


2-14 September 
4 September 
9 September 
1 


11 September 


16 September 
19 September 
23 September 
23 September 
27 September 
27 September 


1 October 
15 October 
(Tentative) 

4. November 


November 
(exact date not yet fixed) 


18 November 


Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 


Security Council 
Headquarters Site Commission 
Atomic Energy Commission 


UN-UNRRA Planning Commission for the International Refugee 
Organization 


Temporary Sub-Commission on Reconstruction of Devastated Areas 
UNRRA Council Meeting—th Session 


Conference between UN and Specialized Agencies on Personnel 


Problems 

Advisory Standing Veterinary Committee of the FAO 

Executive Committee of UNESCO 

Transfer of United Nations officers to Sperry—Lake Success, Long 
Island, New York 

Advisory Standing Committee of the FAO on Economics and Sta- 
tistics 

International Wheat Council 


Forthcoming 


Advisory Standing Committee of the FAO on Agriculture Produc- 
tion and Agricultural Science 

Advisory Standing Committee of the FAO on Nutrition 

Advisory Standing Committee of the FAO on Fisheries 

Permanent Migration Committee of the ILO 

Meeting of the International Commission for the compilation of the 
figures of the rolling-stock census (ECITO) 

Caribbean Regional Air Navigation Meeting of PICAO 

European Traffic Conference of IATA 

International Conference to discuss the “Reglements pour l’emploi 
reciproque des wagons en trafic international” (RIV) (ECITO) 

Standing Executive Committee of the FAO 

Standing Advisory Committee of the FAO on Forestry 

European Central Inland Transport Organization (ECITO)—5th 
Session 

Food and Agriculture Conference—2nd Session 

Council Meeting of PICAO 

Committee on Contributions—3rd Session 

Economic and Social Council—3rd Session 

Committee for Negotiations with Specialized Agencies (to meet dur- 
ing Economic & Social Council Session) 

Committee on Arrangements for Consultation with Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations (to meet during the Economic and Social 
Council Session) 

Governing Body of the ILO 

International Labour Conference—29th Session 

General Assembly of the United Nations 

Transfer of YNESCO offices from London to Paris 

Board of Governors of the International Monetary Fund 

Board of Governors of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 

Middle Eastern Regional Conference of PICAO 

Preparatory Commission of the International Conference on Trade 
and Employment 

UNESCO General Conference—lIst Session 

Interim Commission of World Health Organization and its sub- 
committees 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


New York 
New York 
New York 


New York or 
Washington 

London 

Geneva 


New York 
London 
London 


The Hague 
Washington 


Copenhagen 
Copenhagen 
Bergen 
Montreal 


Paris 
United States 
Lisbon or Paris 


Paris 
Copenhagen 
Oslo 


Paris 
Copenhagen 
Montreal 
New York 
New York 


New York 


New York 
Montreal 
Montreal 
New York 


Washington 


Washington 
Cairo 


London 
Paris 


Geneva 


New York 
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